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1- Unity Is Achieved by Confronting Differences, Not Avoiding Them 

We are troubled by the assertion that an anti-war stance is “political suicide at this point for elected labor 
leaders in the U.S.” Certainly the political climate varies throughout the country. But labor must not remain 
silent about actions that directly impact our economy, basic democratic rights, the right to organize and 
strike, essential social services—in short, everything that labor stands for. 

2- France: The Trauma of the Presidential Election 

The second round of the presidential election has clearly shown that French society rejects the extreme right. 
Nevertheless, this result doesn’t cancel out the shock, all the more traumatic because it was unexpected, of 
the result of the first round of the presidential election. 

3- The Language of Destabilization 

It was the existence of a democratic process in Venezuela that caused the military coup to stall. This 
statement is based on the following analysis. Ordinary everyday citizens took to the streets to defend their 
government and its policies. This shows a high level of nascent politicisation following years of apathy and 
disinterest created by the corrupt government activity of Accidn Democratica (AD) and the Christian 
Democrat Party (COPEI) in the eighties and nineties of the 20th century. This context had landed the former 
president, Carlos Andrés Pérez, in jail along with senior government civil servants. 

4- WTO Tidbits 

In the on-going post-Doha negotiations, the rich countries prefer to give handouts rather than open their 
markets; in a backward step, the US opposes any amendments to the Trips agreement to allow production of 
generic medicines; the principle of traceability in foodstuffs makes some progress in the Codex alimentarius 
discussions; a number of countries react indignantly to the US 30% rise in duties on steel imports; a 
provisional agreement re-opens the huge Chinese market to imports of US soy beans. 

5- World Bank Shrinks from Challenge on SAPs 

As the tens of thousands of people protesting against the economic policies of the world's most powerful 
governments and the international institutions that represent them departed the streets of Genoa last July, 
James Wolfensohn, the president of the World Bank, was in Australia, telling an audience that "you have to 
be open with critics and you have to listen." 

6- Challenging the "Export Oriented Optimists" 

As in many parts of the world, foreign trade and investment, good or bad, have a significant role in shaping 
not only the economic but also the social outlook of Thailand and the region. For example, the after- effects 
of the sharp rise in short-term foreign investment which followed the financial liberalisation in the early 
1990s and the sudden capital outflows later that decade leading to a crisis, are still reverberating throughout 
the region. 

7- Meeting ATTAC worldwide. 


Unity Is Achieved by Confronting While we certainly agree that labor must continue 

Differences, Not Avoiding Them our coalition work on globalization, we have 
concerns with some of the views in Russ Davis's 

by Paul Bigman, Lynne Dodson, Mary Ann April Viewpoint. 

Schroeder, and Lonnie Nelson. Washington State 

Jobs with Justice It was clear at the time of the anti-WTO 


demonstrations in Seattle in 1999 that many labor 
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and environmental activists were committed to 
working together, but that the commitment was 
by no means universal. 


In the Northwest, unions like the Steelworkers and 
the ILWU have continued to strengthen ties with 
grassroots environmentalists. We have joined not 
only on anti-globalization issues, but also on 
mobilization for both labor and environmental 
concerns. We've worked through coalitions like 
Jobs with Justice and the Alliance for Sustainable 
Jobs and the Environment, initially formed by the 
Steelworkers and Earth First! 


Our progress has come by confronting potential 
conflicts among allies and seeking ways to work 
together. (We would point out that “labor” does 
not have a position on either ANWR or auto 
emissions standards. Like our friends in the 
environmental movement, we _ have diverse 
views.) Carpenters and forest activists clearly 
don’t have consensus on timber issues, but we 
can find common ground to deal with at least 
some of those issues. 


Forest activists have found, for example, that 
many in labor can support an end to harvesting of 
old-growth timber on federal lands, without 
agreeing on more extensive restrictions. Working 
together on such limited proposals has helped to 
develop greater understanding among groups, and 
has led to deeper solidarity. 


COURAGE, NOT SUICIDE 


Similarly, labor and our allies can and must work 
together on issues of war and peace. As with 
environmental concerns, we may _ not find 
consensus on every facet, but can unite around 
many aspects of the struggle. 


The steering committee of Washington State Jobs 
with Justice, composed of representatives from 
each of our more than 90 member organizations, 
voted to focus our work in 2002 on “worker 
organizing during war and recession.” We must 
view the right to organize, global justice, budget 
crises, health care, and other issues affecting 
working people in the context of ongoing war. 


We are troubled by the assertion that an anti-war 
stance is “political suicide at this point for elected 
labor leaders in the U.S.” Certainly the political 
climate varies throughout the country. But labor 
must not remain silent about actions that directly 
impact our economy, basic democratic rights, the 
right to organize and strike, essential social 
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services—in short, everything that labor stands 
for. 


There was a time when many U.S. unions 
excluded African-Americans. It was doubtless 
politically difficult for elected leaders to confront 
racism then, but it was necessary. When the Equal 
Rights Amendment was first put forward, many in 
labor were opposed. Principled elected leaders 
fought for what they believed, even when it meant 
confronting sexism in their ranks. 


And we remember that early in the last major U.S. 
war, in Vietnam, only a handful of unions, such as 
ILWU, VE, 1199, and District 65, opposed the war. 
In other unions, courageous leaders worked to 
raise the implications of the war for workers, and 
gradually brought about change. 


CONSENSUS ON SEPTEMBER 11 


On September 22, our steering committee 
unanimously adopted a statement on the vicious 
attacks of September 11 which was adapted by 
several other labor organizations. Reaching 
consensus began with talking to as many steering 
committee members as possible, to understand 
the varied concerns among our constituents. 


Further modification at the steering committee 
meeting enabled a group that included a Vietnam- 
era Marine and a Vietnam-era draft resister to 
identify the points on which we could agree—and 
to frame a statement that expressed fundamental 
shared concerns, without destroying our unity. 


We recognized that militarization leads to attacks 
on civil liberties and workers’ rights, and to 
increased hostility to immigrants. We opposed 
punishing entire nations for the actions of a few, 
and demanded foreign policy based on “global 
justice, and not on an endless cycle of civilian 
slaughter.” 


We stressed that “while we may oppose specific 
war policies, we insist on adequate support for the 
working men and women in the armed services.” 
Veterans who remember Agent Orange and Gulf 
War Syndrome needed to know that we insist on 
the safety of the working men and women who 
make up the armed forces; others felt it important 
that we not specifically attack the President or 
other political leaders by name. But all agreed on 
the need to seek peace. 


Numerous elected officials from various unions 
support that statement. We sent copies to all 
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member organizations, and highlighted it at our 
successful fundraising dinner. We’ve experienced 
no loss of support. On the contrary, Jobs with 
Justice has grown significantly since then, both in 
membership and financial support. 


Coalition building requires confronting and dealing 
with issues of contention, not ignoring them. 
Labor must address the question of war and how 
it affects us. That clearly does not mean that all in 
labor will agree, or that any in labor will agree 
completely with our coalition partners. But just as 
Carpenters and logging-port Longshoremen can 
find common ground on timber issues with forest 
activists, labor and our allies in the social justice 
movement can surely find common ground in 
seeking peace. 


[Paul Bigman is a long-time labor organizer and 
co-chair of the Labor Party Seattle Chapter. Lynne 
Dodson is President of Seattle Community 
Colleges Federation of Teachers and Vice- 
President of Washington Federation of Teachers. 
Mary Ann Schroeder is a member of UFCW Local 
81. Lonnie Nelson is Secretary-Treasurer of 
Mothers for Police Accountability and a retired 
member of SEIU.] 


Contact for this article. Marsha Niemeijer 
marsha@labornotes.org Published in collaboration 
with Labor Notes. 'Labor Notes' is a monthly 
magazine based in Detroit, USA. We are 
committed to reforming and revitalizing the labor 
movement. We report news about the labor 
movement that you won't find anywhere else. 
News about grassroots labor activity, innovative 
organizing tactics, international labor struggles, 
immigrant workers, and problems that some union 
leaders would rather keep quiet. Subscribe and 
receive a copy of 'Labor Notes' in your mailbox! 
Subscription information can be found at our 
website at www.labornotes.org 








France: The Trauma of the Presidential 
Election 


By Pierre Khalfa 
Translation: Chris Arden. coorditrad@attac.org 
volunteer translators (*) 





The second round of the presidential election has 
clearly shown that French society rejects the 
extreme right. Nevertheless, this result doesn’t 
cancel out the shock, all the more traumatic 
because it was unexpected, of the result of the 
first round of the presidential election. 
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Exceptional Popular Mobilisation 


This trauma started to be overcome, as soon as 
the results of the first round were announced, by 
the spontaneous demonstrations which broke out 
in many French towns and cities. 


Initially these demonstrations, which continued 
during the following days, were mainly carried out 
by college and university students. They went out 
into the streets, spontaneously and in large 
numbers, to the great astonishment of all 
commentators. For many young people, it was 
their first demonstration and their first political 
experience. These demonstrations changed the 
political climate in two fundamental ways. First of 
all, they provided a way out of the stupor, a way 
to get over the shock, to rebuild hope. Then they 
provided a way to illustrate the abnormality of the 
situation, delegitimising Le Pen’s presence for the 
second round. 


These massive student demonstrations had a 
stimulating effect on the trade unions and 
associations, forcing them to take action. An initial 
significant demonstration took place on Saturday 
April 27th, initiated by the LDH (the French 
Human Rights League) and MRAP [6] (the 
Movement against Racism and for Friendship 
between Peoples) and called for by some Trade 
Unions (FO [1] and the CFDT [2] were absent), 
Attac etc. It acted as a dress rehearsal for May 
1st. 


On that day, 1.5 million people marched in 
parades around France, 500,000 of them in Paris. 
This tidal wave of people in the streets flooded out 
the extreme right which only mobilised around 
20,000 people. It should be noted, however, that 
these unitarian demonstrations and the 
seriousness of the situation didn’t prevent local 
sectarian politics: at a unitarian meeting the CFDT 
wouldn’t accept the presence of the “Union 
syndicale Solidaires”, which group together 
various trade unions including SUD [3], and it 
vetoed the presence of Attac and _ other 
associations at the head of the _ Parisian 
demonstration on May ist which their stewards 
prevented José Bové [4] from joining. 


The strength of this popular mobilisation totally 
transformed the conditions for the second round 
of the elections, confirming the analysis that the 
first round in no way indicated that French society 
had made a turn to the right. It used the streets 
to show its rejection of the extreme right, prior to 
doing so in the ballot boxes. The leaders of the 
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right had refused to support these street 
demonstrations though Chirac was at least 
intelligent enough to salute the May ist 
demonstration after the event. However, these 
popular protest movements, together with the 
more or less explicit demands to vote for Chirac 
issued by most of the social movements, in effect 
greatly reduced the legitimacy of the now re- 
elected president. 


The Demand for Political Debate 


The first debate which occupied the minds of all 
associations, trade unions and left-wing political 
parties concerned the vote in the second round. 
Should they call on people to vote for Chirac? The 
first student demonstrations left no room for any 
doubt and called for everyone to “vote for the 
swindler rather than for the fascist”. After fairly 
sharp debate, most of the organisations resigned 
themselves to the idea of calling on people, in one 
form or another, to vote for Chirac. However 
Arlette Laguiller and her political party Lutte 
Ouvriére [5]called on people to abstain or to cast 
blank votes which a lot of younger voters rejected. 


Beyond that, even if a lot of energy was being 
focused on participating in the demonstrations, 
the first round shock generated a_ political 
catharsis which affected all militant metworks. 
Though the leaders of the Socialist Party tried to 
blame Jospin’s failure on other left-wing parties 
which had presented candidates, or even on those 
left-wingers who had criticized the socialliberal 
trends the government had _ followed, — this 
“explanation” or attempt at self-justification 
couldn’t smother the growing political debate on 
the reasons underlying the current situation. 


An appeal for “Street Forums” signed by Attac, a 
number of social movements and trade unions 
called for “holding meetings and _ debates, 
mobilising in order, widely and sustainably, to 
reclaim the public arena, to delegitimise the 
extreme-right and to build new ground for 
solidarity and democracy, for alternatives to 
liberal and _ socio-liberal policies”. An _ initial 
meeting with several hundred people was thus 
held in Paris, on the Thursday immediately 
following the first round of elections. On a 
separate track, a number of Communist Party and 
Green political leaders organised a public debate 
with trade union and association leaders on the 
Saturday preceding the second round which was 
attended by more than a thousand people. 
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The period preceding the national elections should 
see such initiatives continue. For example, Attac is 
envisaging a debating initiative providing an 
opportunity for a confrontation of views between 
social actors and political parties in order to define 
the lessons to be drawn from the current 
situation. The signatories of this call for “Street 
Forums” want to organise a series of meetings 
where current social demands can be put forward. 


The Results of the Second Round. 


Abstention fell by nearly 9 percentage points, 
dropping to 20% in the second round. This fall in 
the rate of abstention essentially favoured Chirac 
who won 82% of the vote against Le Pen who 
scored 18%. This therefore represents a backward 
step for the extreme right which totalled 20% of 
votes cast in the first round. However, Le Pen 
didn’t lose any votes. He even won more than 
50,000 extra votes compared to the total number 
of votes cast for the two extreme-right candidates 
in the first round: around 5.5 million people voted 
for him. That shows that if the extreme right has 
been curbed, it is still far from having disappeared 
from the political scene and has succeeded in 
stabilising a wider electorate (1 million additional 
voters) than in the previous presidential elections. 


The massive vote for Chirac should not deceive 
anyone. In no way does it represent approval for 
his programme: it’s simply a rejection of Le Pen 
because Chirac’s election was in effect a 
referendum against the extreme right. In fact, 
that was the paradox in this election: the higher 
Chirac’s score, the less he could lay claim to it. 
Given that, the 82% he obtained doesn’t put him 
in a particularly favourable position and his weak 
score in the first round has not been forgotten. His 
level of legitimacy is therefore weak. 


What next? 


Chirac has chosen Raffarin as Prime Minister, a 
second-league reputedly “moderate” right-winger, 
in an attempt to signal that he is taking into 
account what was said in the street and at the 
ballot box. However, beyond this political scene- 
setting, it’s difficult to see what the right could do 
other than implement his programme. So it was 
that right away on Sunday evening Chirac’s 
previous Prime Minister Alain Juppé indicated that 
there was a need to “develop social legislation 
with more flexibility” and that the pensions issue 
was a priority. That shows to what extent the 
situation is fraught with social conflict, all the 
more so because the conditions underlying 
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Chirac’s election preclude any form of honeymoon 
period. 


There is still uncertainty on the make-up of the 
future National Assembly - the first round of the 
general election will be on June 9th - even though 
it’s likely that the right will get a majority. The 
analysts expect that the second round of the 
general elections will see about 170 triangulars 
between left, right and the National Front, 
meaning that the final outcome is uncertain and 
encouraging people to avoid protest votes and 
vote for the Socialist Party directly in the first 
round of those elections. 


For Attac and the other social movements, this will 
be a time for weighing in on the political debate to 
try to force politicians to take a number of social 
demands into account and to indicate the absolute 
necessity of fighting against liberal globalisation, 
these being an absolute prerequisite for attacking 
the extreme right vote at its roots. 


Pierre Khalfa. 
Contact for this article. ATTAC France Office of 
Secretary attacfr@attac.org 


Translator’s notes: 


[1] FO: France’s first major trade union was the 
communist CGT, set up in 1884. CGT-Force 
Ouvriére (General Work Confederation - Workers’ 
Force), was set up in 1948 as an off-shoot of the 
CGT by militants who refused the _latter’s 
domination by the communist party. It therefore 
prides itself in being independent of political 
parties, governments, the State, employers or the 
Church and, in principle, always refuses to take a 
political stance during elections. 


[2] CFDT: The  Confédération Francaise 
Démocratique du Travail (French Democratic Work 
Confederation) also claims to be independent of 
political parties and religious influence (since 1964 
when it separated out from the CFTC, 
Confédération Francaise des Travailleurs Chrétiens 
(French Confederation of Christian Workers), an 
originally Christian union that had been set up in 
1919 to counter the anti-clerical nature of the 
CGT. Most trade unions consider that the CFDT is 
too keen to compromise with government and the 
employers at the expense of workers’ rights. 


[3] SUD-PTT was set up in 1988 by militants 
expelled from the CFDT, essentially over 
disagreement concerning the latter’s support of 
government attempts to reform public sector 
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employment, particular in the postal and 
telecommunications sector. A constituent part of 
Attac, it positions itself as anti-capitalist, fighting 
neo-liberalism. It campaigned against the OECD’s 
Multilateral Agreement on Investment (MAI) and 
against the debt and fights in favour of rights for 
immigrants, women and the unemployed. 


[4] José Bové is a French activist and farmer, a 
leader of the Confédération Paysanne farmer’s 
union, also a founding constituent part of Attac. 


[5] Lutte Ouvriére is a Trotskyite party promoting 
revolutionary Marxism; Arlette Laguiller is a 
Member of the European parliament, 
spokesperson for LO and _ has_ been. their 
presidential candidate at each French presidential 
election since 1974. She campaigned for large 
corporations to be banned from implementing 
forced redundancy programmes, and in favour of 
state management of business under worker 
control and for direct accountability of politicians 
to the electorate. 


[6] MRAP : Le Mouvement contre le Racisme et 
pour |l’Amitié entre les Peuples (Movement against 
Racism and for Friendship between Peoples) was 
founded in 1949 by resistance fighters who had 
helped Jews during the Nazi occupation of wartime 
France. It has fought for French decolonisation, 
laws against racism, cancellation of third world 
debt and bans on arms trading. 


The Language of Destabilization 


By Marcos Roitman Rosenmann. Sociologist and 
Lecturer at the Complutense University of Madrid. 
Centre of Partnerships for Solidarity (Centro de 
Colaboraciones Solidarias) 


Translation: Herbert Kaser. coorditrad@attac.org 


volunteer translator group (*) 


It was the existence of a democratic process in 
Venezuela that caused the military coup to stall. 
This statement is based on the following analysis. 
Ordinary everyday citizens took to the streets to 
defend their government and its policies. This 
shows a high level of nascent politicisation 
following years of apathy and disinterest created 
by the corrupt government activity of Accidn 
Democratica (AD) and the Christian Democrat 
Party (COPEI) in the eighties and rineties of the 
20th century. This context had landed the former 
president, Carlos Andrés Pérez, in jail along with 
senior government civil servants. 
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Today Venezuela is a society in which most of the 
population has committed itself to the nation state 
project outlined in the new constitution, which was 
approved by referendum and brought into effect in 
the year 2000. This single fact allows one partly to 
understand the defeat of the putschists in their 
efforts to ignore the Magna Carta and impose a de 
facto government. It is hard to understand the 
presence f over 200 000 people in Caracas alone, 
surrounding the Palacio de Miraflores, demanding 
the return of legitimate government and the 
constitutional president, except as an_ action 
crystallizing a commitment to democracy. 


In extreme situations life is at stake. A military 
coup brings death, oppression, torture, murder 
following from the loss of fundamental democratic 
freedoms. In these circumstances, men and 
women, military and civilian, broke through the 
fear barrier and opposed the breakdown of the 
constitutional and democratic order which had 
been voted for by 88% of Venezuelans. Beyond 
the position of loyalty to the Constitution adopted 
by the armed forces, who were also deeply 
influential, we should not overlook this lesson of 
political and human commitment offered by a 
large part of civil society in favour of democracy. 
This can be read positively. Political reform, the 
struggle against neo-liberalism and opposition to 
the great hegemonic powers can happen, if behind 
them a sovereign society exercises its right of self 
determination and backs its government and its 
reforms. Another reality is possible. 


However, previous political analyses by the 
opposition, with its theories of governability, 
backed by the low intensity democracies and their 
international allies, constructed a political, social 
and economic framework for Venezuela which 
tended to favour a climate of political reaction. 
This was the struggle to impose the language of 
political destabilization. Hence, the _ electoral 
triumph of Hugo Chavez was presented to 
international public opinion as a danger for the 
political institutions of Venezuela and_ Latin 
America. It was suggested that his election would 
not be a step forward in the finalised political 
process agreed in 1958. The sovereign people had 
been mistaken in electing him. Therefore it was 
necessary to build a strategy to overturn this 
uncomfortable development. The clock had to be 
turned back to the status quo before the defeat of 
the traditional parties, COPEI and AD. But how 
could this be done if the elected president had 
been voted in legitimately? 
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In this, as in other similar instances, strategies of 
character assassination and destabilization were 
resorted to. The history of Latin America is full of 
webs woven on the frames of specialists in 
conspiracies and coups d état. Examples abound. 
Few countries have escaped this practice as 
developed by middle classes and transnational 
groups using economic and political power to 
govern the world with a high degree of impunity. 


With the aim of finishing off the new president, 
construction of an identikit picture of personality, 
character and political ideology into which to fit 
the life and work of Hugo Chavez Frias was begun. 
Such was the vision built up of the new president 
to accord with the aim of creating universal 
opprobrium in the international community. He 
was subjected to personal ridicule as it was 
pointed out that Venezuela did not deserve a 
leader of such small stature, especially when he 
was carrying out a wild and _ illogical political 
agenda against globalization and alien to the 
progress of international affairs. By describing his 
character and behaviour as messianic, grandiose, 
egomaniacal, authoritarian, Mafioso or irreverent, 
the character assassination was complete. The 
conclusion was clear: Hugo Chavez was not 
qualified to exercise political power. Warnings 
went out of a leadership style which was populist, 
Napoleonic, totalitarian, despotic, personalistic, 
etc. Who was defending or supporting such an 
offloading of negatives upon a single individual? 


No democratic agenda, no constitutional change; 
these must be kept at bay. People who tried to 
propound political change and the Bolivarian 
agenda would be victims of the same character 
assassination. The tactical isolation bore fruit: 
Hugo Chavez was sundered from the political and 
social history of Venezuela. He was presented as 
an aberration at a time when political moderation 
needed to be restored. He was a madman, a 
clown, a buffoon. Any of these epithets spotlighted 
him and fulfilled its prescribed function: to destroy 
the personality of Hugo Chavez. What would 
happen if we did the same to Felipe Gonzalez, 
Berlusconi, Aznar, Bush or other presidents and 
former leaders of Western Europe, caricaturing 
their personalities and their political actions? 


Now the system of logic was in place, it was time 
to attack the government. It was a question of 
presenting their actions as nonsensical, based on 
outmoded principles which could only lead to 
bankruptcy, discredit and the loss of the 
confidence of the international community. A 
sense of inferiority was manufactured, linked to 
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the feeling of shame at being a Venezuelan under 
such a president. There were tasteless jokes and 
knowing laughs. The brand image stuck and 
everybody fell in behind the stereotype of Hugo 
Chavez as a dictator. And, of course in times of 
globalised democracy a dictator must be deposed 
as an act of democratic reconstruction. All the 
building blocks were in place. All that was needed 
was the right context to give fit and timely 
justification to an act of sedition. This meant 
presenting the military coup as resulting >from a 
breakdown in relations caused by the arbitrariness 
of a megalomaniac President out of touch with 
reality and with the whole of society ranged 
against him. There was no way back. The fall of 
the dictator was necessary and the noblest in 
Venezuelan society were crying out for it. The 
legitimacy of the uprising was guaranteed. 
Indeed, leaders were lining up to back it. Toledo in 
Peru, Ricardo Lagos in Chile, Aznar in Spain. But 
they had not counted on one contingency: a 
popular social response which prevented the 
thieves from kidnapping democracy. 


Following this failure, defeat has now to be 
presented as victory. Again, manipulation of 
freedom of speech and of the media will play an 
important part in the process. Needless to say this 
is a call to attention. Through it the impunity of 
the putschists is being sought. If the government 
does not hinder the course of law [thereby 
allowing impunity], this could be portrayed as a 
thirst for revenge and destabilizing action would 
be justified again. Now as never before law must 
be activated to try the  putschists. Political 
discretion can be applied later. But there can be 
no impunity. The plotters must be brought before 
the courts: this will add depth to the democratic 
content of the Bolivarian Republic of Venezuela. 


Marcos Roitman Rosenmann 
Contact for this article. Correo Informativo 


informativo@attac.org 
WTO Tidbits 


By the Attac work group on International Treaties, 
Marseilles 


1)The rich countries are quicker to promise aid 
than to open their markets : 


The rich countries have promised a contribution of 
18 million dollars to the Development Fund which, 
since Doha, is earmarked for technical assistance 
to the developing countries, with a view to raising 
the level of participation of these countries in the 
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new negotiations. This sum is twice that which the 
Secretariat had called for in its Technical 
Assistance Plan for 2002. The EU contribution to 
this fund represents 60 % of the total sum 
promised to this fund in 2002. 


This news delighted Mr Moore. But a Brazilian 
delegate pointed out more _ prosaically that 
commitments by the industrialized countries to 
open their markets would no doubt have been 
preferable. 


For their part, the developing countries want an 
assurance that WTO assistance will enable both 
gains in knowledge about the subjects under 
discussion AND help in appreciating the impact of 
these subjects on their economies. "Seminaries 
alone will not help here." 


Besides regional banks, the UN _ Economic 
Committee for Europe and the UN Organisation for 
Industrial Development could be possible partners 
in the distribution of technical assistance (and of 
the sums allocated for this) in the framework of 
Trade Facilitation. 


It is worth recalling that Trade Facilitation, like 
Investments, Competition and Transparency in 
Public Markets, are among the issues known as 
the "Singapore subjects". 


A wide range of civil society groups, among which 
IATP; Focus on the Global South, and the Swiss 
Coalition of Development Organisations, in a joint 
communiqué critical of the WTO initiative, point 
out that there is a problem when the Singapore 
subjects are given priority over the need of 
developing and least developed countries to 
improve their negotiating capacity. For these 
organisations, the Doha mandate does not permit 
this priority, but only technical assistance and the 
development of capacities enabling "better 
appreciation of the implications" of subjects like 
Investment and Competition. 


2)Between the TRIPS and compulsory licences, 
the debate goes on. 


The Americans are firmly opposed to any 
amendment to the Trips which would - in their 
eyes - disrupt the balance of rights and 
obligations resulting from the Uruguay Round. All 
they would propose was a moratorium on the 
settlement of disputes involving a country that 
issues a compulsory licence for the export of 
pharmaceutical products to a poor country lacking 
the capacity to produce these. This proposal was 
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rejected by the developing countries on the 
grounds that it did not provide any permanent 
solution, a moratorium not being an end in itself. 
It was considered a mere tactical retreat. 


For the NGOs, a moratorium would weaken the 
incentive to produce generic medicines. The 
radical US position defended at the Trips Council is 
a big step backwards. 


Contrary to the EU proposal, which provides for 
the interpretation of Art 30 in terms of exceptions 
to patent rights, many NGOs are in favour of an 
interpretation without any mention of specific 
safeguards. 


3)The traceability principle makes its entry in the 
Codex 


The Codex work group’ on_ biotechnology 
derivatives in food has reached an agreement to 
include the concept of traceability in international 
norms, but without making explicit reference to it. 
At previous meetings, the adoption of norms had 
been left in suspense regarding this essential 
subject, which continues to be a bone of 
contention between the US and the EU. The 
requirements of traceability and of GMO labelling 
proposed by the EU are considered by the US to 
be inapplicable, and pointlessly trade-restrictive. 
The present agreement could signal headway in 
international negotiations on the use of the 
traceability principle. 


Authoritie will now be able to to take into account 
uncertainties in the appreciation of risk factors, 
and implement measures appropriate to the risks 
involved. The wording of the principle includes the 
need for case-by-case appreciation of health risks 
before putting a product on the market. All the 
effects - expected or otherwise - must be taken 
into account, new potential dangers and any 
modifications affecting human health identified, 
especially where basic nutritional elements or 
potentially allergenic elements are concerned. The 
adoption of this document will be proposed at the 
next meeting in Rome in June 2003. It can be 
viewed at the website: 
http ://www.codexalimentarius.net/ccfbt./bt02_01 

e.htm. The Codex Alimentarius, recognized by the 
WTO Agreement on Health & Plant Protection 
Measures, is responsible for establishing 
international norms of food safety. WTO member 
countries are required to use these norms as a 
basis for their domestic rulings on food safety. 
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4)Follow-up on the unilateral US decision to raise 
customs duties on steel imports by 30% 


Lobbies in Canada, Venezuela, Brazil and the EU 
have requested their governments to adjust their 
own tariffs in consequence. Friends of the Earth 
has appealed to governments to react to the Bush 
decision by prohibiting imports of US GMO-based 
foodstuffs and levying an energy tax on US 
products penetrating the EU market. 


The EU has already opened a dispute settlement 
procedure at the WTO, in which it has received 
support from Japan, New Zealand and Australia, 
while Brazil, Taiwan, South Korea and China 
threaten to do the same. The sum demanded by 
the EU as compensation for the detriment 
occasioned is $2.5 billion. 


5)China and the US reach a provisional agreement 
on Chinese imports of US soy beans. 


Under the terms of this agreement, China will 
temporarily waive its import rulings, which were to 
take effect from March 20th, and accept US 
assurances that its soy beans are safe for human 
consumption. China, which bought $1 billion's 
worth last year, is the biggest market for US soy 
beans. 


Contact for this article : omc.marseille@attac.org 





World Bank Shrinks from Challenge on 
SAPs 


by Steve Hellinger The Development GAP / 
Structural Adjustment Participatory Review 
International Network [SAPRIN] Secretariat 

The following article comes from the April issue of 
the 50 Years Is Enough Network's newsletter, 
Economic Justice News. You can find the rest of 


this issue at 
http://www. 50years.org/ejn/v5n1i/index.html 
Other articles cover - recent skirmishes between 


the IMF and US Treasury’ - East Timor's struggle 
to start independent life without debt - Report 
from the UN _ conference on Financing for 
Development in Monterrey, Mexico - Review of a 
Haitian documentary on the global economy 


As the tens of thousands of people protesting 
against the economic policies of the world's most 
powerful governments and_ the _ international 
institutions that represent them departed the 
streets of Genoa last July, James Wolfensohn, the 
president of the World Bank, was in Australia, 
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telling an audience that "you have to be open with 
critics and you have to listen." 


"The one thing you can't do is listen when they 
have got acid in their hands or [are] throwing a 
Molotov cocktail at you," he said. "That's the 
group that's getting all the publicity, when in fact 
there are many serious organizations with whom 
we are having a continuous interface." 


The irony of both Wolfensohn's words and 
presence in Australia was not lost on some of the 
World Bank's strongest critics, who had engaged 
the Bank's president in a multi-year, multi-country 
assessment of the economic policies prescribed 
worldwide by the World Bank over the past two 
decades. You see, Wolfensohn should have been 
at the wrap-up forum in Washington following the 
Genoa economic summit of the G-8 governments 
to receive the draft findings from his joint exercise 
with civil society, known as_ the _ Structural 
Adjustment Participatory Review Initiative 
(SAPRI), and to lead the World Bank in a 
discussion of the changes in policy and policy- 
making the study proved to be necessary. He was, 
to say the least, conspicuous by his absence. 


So was virtually all of the Bank's’ senior 
management. In what is rapidly becoming a 
familiar pattern, the World Bank started, under 
Wolfensohn's early leadership in the mid-1990s, 
publicly embracing citizens' groups, including 
long-time opponents, as part of __ initiatives 
designed to address controversial Bank policies - 
only to distance itself from the results of those 
initiatives when they have come in. Well- 
publicized, for example, has been the World 
Bank's disregard of the findings and 
recommendations of the World Commission on 
Dams, which the Bank had helped establish. 


At the core of the frustration and anger that has 
been boiling over onto the streets, first in the 
South and now the North, has been the exclusion 
of affected populations, as well as their priorities 
and knowledge of local realities, from virtually all 
significant economic decision-making by the World 
Bank, the International Monetary Fund, the World 
Trade Organization and other such _ official 
institutions. Even well-intentioned Southern 
governments cannot be responsive to their 
citizens while they are under the thumb of these 
institutions. Major initiatives like the Heavily- 
Indebted Poor (HIPC) Countries debt relief and the 
much-vaunted Poverty Reduction Strategy Papers 
(PRSPs) have lost their credibility as the World 
Bank and IMF have turned them to the 
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disadvantage of the already- disadvantaged by 
requiring that participating governments continue 
to adhere to Washington prescriptions. 


SAPRI, which our organization has coordinated on 
behalf of the Structural Adjustment Participatory 
Review International Network (SAPRIN), has 
engaged the World Bank on this overarching issue 
of the conditioning of all foreign aid and 
international loans on a country adopting a set of 
"adjustment," or free-market, policies. The World 
Bank and IMF have restructured more than 90 
national economies around the world in_ this 
fashion to facilitate foreign investment, imposing 
such policies as_ privatization, "labor-market 
flexibilization" (read "wage suppression") and 
trade and financialsector liberalization. 


These policies, decided on undemocratically and 
implemented precipitously and _ indiscriminately, 
have wreaked havoc on domestic economies. The 
low purchasing power, high borrowing costs, 
cheap imports and expensive services that they 
have ushered in have wiped out thousands of the 
small and medium-sized enterprises and farms 
that produce for the local market and provide 
most of a country's jobs. They have, in the 
process, increased poverty and inequality, de- 
stabilized banking systems and increased foreign 
debt. Along with the World Bank ~= and 
governments, SAPRIN documented this 
phenomenon in a number of countries through a 
series of participatory workshops, national fora 
and field investigations following the extensive 
mobilization of civil society across virtually all 
major social and economic sectors. Hundreds of 
organizations were brought together and 
participated in the SAPRI endeavors with their 
governments and the Bank in Ecuador, El 
Salvador, Ghana, Zimbabwe, Uganda, Bangladesh 
and Hungary, and SAPRIN took similar but 
independent initiatives in the Philippines and 
Mexico, while launching smaller projects 
elsewhere, including Argentina. Key structural 
adjustment policies were selected and assessed 
for their impact on various population groups and 
areas and sectors of economic importance. Those 
findings have been synthesized by a SAPRIN 
international team into a global report that will be 
released to the general public at major public 
forums in Washington and at the European Union 
in Brussels in mid-April. 


That the World Bank has chosen to ignore the 
SAPRI findings despite Wolfensohn's _ original 
commitment to utilize them "to do business 
differently" does not surprise us or most of the 
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other SAPRIN articipants. While we would have 
liked to have seen the World Bank's president 
display some vision and courage, he is, after all, in 
the service of his Board, which is dominated by 
Northern finance ministers and their 
constituencies in the world's major financial 
centers. And it is clear that those forces are not 
yet ready for change, despite the financial crises 
that have run a devastating course from Mexico to 
East Asia to Russia and back to Brazil, Ecuador 
and Argentina in Latin America. 


In the end, SAPRIN has achieved its goals of 
mobilizing civil society on this critical issue and 
demonstrating the capacity of ordinary citizens to 
play an active and incisive role in the area of 
economic policymaking. The results from the joint 
initiative with the Bank will now be used to hold 
the bank accountable as it struggles to maintain 
the little credibility that it has left. 


At this critical moment, the World Bank has been 
tested and it has failed. It has eluded any serious 
consideration of SAPRI findings that its own staff 
and consultants helped to produce in a far- 
reaching and well-organized effort with the very 
critics and other civil-society groups that its 
president has claimed are crucial to World Bank 
learning. 


His words ring hollow. Along with the other 
multilateral institutions, the World Bank has made 
clear that it will continue to manage the 
globalization process and national economies on 
behalf of global corporations, banks and other 
financial institutions. And there will still be no 
meaningful role for organized citizenry to play at 
the tables where such decisions are taken. 


Where there is no democracy, ultimately the only 
recourse is to take to the streets. Activist 
organizations and social movements will continue 
to pressure there, and via other means available, 
for change. They, SAPRIN among them, will 
challenge today's prevailing policies and offer 
democratic and viable alternatives. Whether there 
is a constructive resolution to this intensifying 
confrontation and an end to the wholesale social, 
economic and financial devastation of the past 20 
years, rests squarely in the hands of the global 
political and economic managers. 


For more information about SAPRI/N, structural 
adjustment and the April forums, please see the 
following websites: www.saprin.org and 
www.developmentgap.org. 
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Challenging the Oriented 


Optimists" 


“Export 


Jacques-chai Chomthongdi. Research associate 
with Focus on the Global South. 


(A longer version of this paper was presented in 
Thai at the "Trade Forum" -- the introduction of 
the Oxfam International trade campaign "Make 
Trade Fair" to Thai civil society organised by 
Oxfam GB, April 25, 2002, Bangkok) 


As in many parts of the world, foreign trade and 
investment, good or bad, have a significant role in 
shaping not only the economic but also the social 
outlook of Thailand and the region. For example, 
the after- effects of the sharp rise in short-term 
foreign investment which followed the financial 
liberalisation in the early 1990s and the sudden 
capital outflows later that decade leading to a 
crisis, are still reverberating throughout the 
region. 


Trade liberalisation and investment liberalisation 
(including financial liberalisation) need to be 
analysed together, yet often they are treated as 
two unrelated issues. In principle, the financial 
sector has a role to support the real sector. 
Therefore, since most of the poor countries have 
been made to believe that they do not have 
enough domestic financial resources to fuel their 
economy, financial liberalisation as a way to 
access the vast international financial resource 
were inevitable. Hence, for many, financial and 
trade liberalisation are reinforcing each other. 


RESULTS NOT SO ROSY 


In reality, the results of financial liberalisation 
were not as rosy as many had hoped. Although 
Thailand and other countries in the region that 
took the same step did experience rapid increases 
in short-term inflows, this short-term capitals is of 
little use for long-term economic activities in the 
real sector. Moreover, in most cases, a sharp rise 
of foreign capital inflows resulted in inflation and 
the overvaluation of their currencies. This 
situation, in turn, decreased the competitiveness 
of export products from countries concerned. The 
"bubble" financial sector also hijacks resources 
from the real sector. For example, in the case of 
Thailand, several textile factories were closed after 
the financial crisis broke out in 1997 in spite of 
growing demand. Later it was revealed that many 
corporations had diversified their investments: 
instead of reinvesting the profit in the same 
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business in order to expand the production or to 
increase the productivity, they invested in the 
bubble sectors where they can rip-off higher profit 
in a shorter period. Then, when the bubble finally 
burst, they were left with no money to finance 
their export production. 


Certainly, the opinions on the issue discussed so 
far are far from uniform. There is, however, a 
general acceptance that the Asian _ financial 
meltdown was strongly associated with the short- 
term capital flows. Thus, there have been efforts 
from many sides, including civil society groups, to 
solve the problems derived from unstable hot 
capital. There is, though, one keynote of caution: 
just because short-term investment is seen as the 
"bad guys" it does not automatically make all 
long-term investment the "good guys". It might 
be true that long-term investments such as 
foreign direct investment (FDI) have some 
potential benefits. Since FDI tends to be more 
stable than other private- capital transfers, FDI 
can act as a crucial source of finance for 
developing countries' economies. Plus, FDI has the 
potential to provide the local affiliates of TNCs 
with access not merely to financial resource, but 
also to new skills technologies and markets. 


Nonetheless, it should be emphasised that these 
are potential benefits, rather than automatic 
outcomes associated with FDI. Therefore, it is 
imperative for governments of the South to 
remain or regain the autonomy to select and 
regulate both short-term and long-term foreign 
investments in order to benefit from them. The 
ability of government is, however, progressively 
diminishing due to multilateral agreements under 
the WTO such as the Trade-Related Investment 
Measures (TRIMS) and the General Agreement on 
Trade in Services (GATS) For example, under the 
TRIMs, host governments are not permitted to use 
local content requirements. This has a devastating 
impact on the development of host country 
industries since local content requirements are an 
important mechanism for establishing linkages 
between FDI and domestic industry. 


But neither should developing countries 100 per 
cent deny foreign investment nor should they 
deny all foreign trade. What is preferable is to 
have the strategy that will lead to the equilibrium 
point (the balance proportion between _ being 
dependent on domestic factors and _ external 
factors). In order to reach this equilibrium, we 
need to depart from the old question of "how to 
increase market access, hence increase exports?" 
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to the essential question "how to enable people to 
overcome poverty?" 


THE COST OF INTEGRATION 


The issue that tends to be under-emphasised is 
the cost of integrating into the world economy. 
Besides dismantling barrier to trade and 
investment, countries now must comply with long 
list of requirements, from new patent rules to 
more rigorous banking standards. By focusing on 
international integration, governments in poor 
nations have to divert human_ resources, 
administrative capabilities, and capital away from 
more urgent development priorities such as 
education, public health, and social cohesion. As 
Harvard economist Dani Rodrik reminds us: 


"World Bank trade economist Michael Finger has 
estimated that a typical developing country must 
spend US$ 150 = millions to implement 
requirements under just three WTO agreements 
(those on customs valuation, sanitary and 
phytosanitary measures, and _ trade-related 
intellectual property rights)." (1) 


To short-circuit by believing and making others 
believe that the increase in export will 
automatically reduce poverty which in turn implies 
that trade liberalisation is good for the poor is 
very dangerous. Because this assumption 
overlooks the possibly most important part of the 
equation which is " how or even whether or not 
poor people can benefit from the rise in export?" 
To be fair, many export-oriented optimists did 
mention that the benefits of trade are not 
automatic - and rapid export growth is no 
guarantee of accelerated poverty reduction. 
However, just acknowledging this problematic link 
is far from sufficient. 


The analysis in order to formulate the trade 
strategy must, before everything else, focus at the 
grassroots level. First, factors and policy choices 
that will enable poor people to improve their 
quality of life need to be identified. Then, only 
after the above factors and policies have been 
identified, the level and the kind of foreign trade 
and investment needed to support and reinforce 
the factors and policies mentioned can be decided. 
Coming from this approach, we can see that 
"market access" may not be the most important 
issue. Since the rise in export might not help the 
poor at all if the economic, social and political 
structures are not suitable at both national and 
international levels. On the contrary, in many 
cases, export growth has been accompanied by 
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extreme forms of exploitation in the industrial 
sector as well as in the agriculture sector. For 
example, the experience of the small-scale 
farmers in Thailand shows that the more they 
associate with export production the more they 
become indebted and exposed to chemical 
hazards. We must not forget that the aim of 
human development is not merely the attempt to 
increase the money in poor people's pockets, but 
to enable them to improve their quality of life in 
all aspects and to regain their human dignity. 


The right balance between the ability to be self- 
reliant and the level of external interaction needs 
to be established from the household level up to 
the community and the national levels and 
bargaining power has a direct correlation with the 
level of self-reliance. That means, the more you 
are self-reliant, the more you can benefit from 
external economic relations such as trade and 
investment. 


In the context of trade and investment, at the 
national level, the autonomy and the ability to be 
self-reliant depends on: first, the countries’ ability 
to use trade measures, for instance, trade 
barriers, both tariff and non-tariff, in order to be 
able to direct domestic production and foreign 
trade in the way that answers to sustainable 
development needs; second, the ability to control 
short-term capital and to select and regulate long- 
term foreign investment. This must be 
accompanied by a radical reform of the internal 
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monetary and fiscal structure to revitalise the 
domestic economy. 


From a political perspective, the development of 
the true democracy will not be achieved through 
attempts to reform the WTO, but from ensuring 
countries' sovereignty and strengthening peoples' 
participation in the decision-making processes in 
each country. The work of NGOs both national and 
international should, therefore, be _ directed 
towards empowering the poor together with 
dismantling the international institutions, which 
are now assuming the power of nation states. 


(1) Dani Rodrik, "Trading in Illusions," Foreign 
Policy, March/April, 2001) 


First published in Focus-on-Trade, a_ regular 
electronic bulletin providing updates and analysis 
of trends in regional and world trade and finance, 
with an emphasis on analysis of these trends from 
an integrative, interdisciplinary viewpoint that is 
sensitive not only to economic issues, but also to 
ecological, political, gender and social issues. Your 
contributions and comments are welcome. Please 
contact us c/o CUSRI, Wisit Prachuabmoh 
Building, Chulalongkorn University, Bangkok 
10330 Thailand. Tel: (66 2) 218 7363/7364/7365, 
Fax: (66 2) 255 9976, E-Mail: 
admin@focusweb.org Website: 
http://focusweb.org Focus on the Global South is 
an autonomous programme of policy research and 
action of the Chulalongkorn University Social 
Research Institute (CUSRI) based in Bangkok. 








(*) coorditrad@attac.org is the email address of an international group of volunteers who coordinate 700 
translators worldwide. You can be part of this group and share your language expertise by helping us publish 
articles and documents. Just contact them for further details. 


Meeting ATTAC worldwide. 


If you are interested in one of these rendezvous please click on http://attac.org/indexen/ See 


“ATTAC In the World” then “Meeting ATTAC” 


Wednesday 8 

DANMARK : Albertslund 

ESPANA : Barcelona - Madrid (Universidad) 
France : Nantes — Evreux - St Jean de la Ruelle 


-- Thursday 9 

AUSTRIA : Wien 
DEUTSCHLAND : Frankfurt 
ESPANA : Barcelona - Madrid 
France : Nimes - Pamiers 
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-- Friday 10 
AUSTRIA : Wien 
DEUTSCHLAND : Frankfurt 


Saturday 11 
DEUTSCHLAND : Frankfurt 


Sunday 12 
AUSTRIA: Saumarktklub 
DEUTSCHLAND : Frankfurt 


Monday 13 

BRITAIN: London 

DANMARK: Vanlose 

FRANCE: Clisson — Ganges - Thonon 
NORGE : Oslo 


Tuesday 14 

BELGIQUE BELGIE: Liege 

DANMARK: Aalborg - Beboerhus 

FRANCE: Foix - Nantes - Uzes - Paris 14 - Angers - Caen - Faucigny - Strasbourg - Moissac 


Wednesday 15 

AUSTRIA: Linz - Wien 

ESPANA: Sarria 

FINLAND: Helsinki 

FRANCE: Nantes - Versailles - Les Mureaux - Aix - Saintes - Paris 13 - La Rochelle - Flaury les Aubrais - 
Paris 15 


